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DAY BEFORE COMMENCEMENT. 


Scene.—.Vo. :. Holworthy.— Doctor », mm anarm chair 


| 7 . J 
SMOKE Some One al he door knockine. 


Dor 107 X. (at the hers At o} his voice. ) Come in. Why. 
Tom, my dear fellow, how are you ? 

Tom. How are vou, Doctor, how are you? 

Doctor x Just from the city to take a * Peep at the Pil- 
crims’?” Draw up a chair and make a settlement. Take a 
cigar. You look like a gentleman in that citizen’s. Class of 


"27 for ever! Their last appearance on any stage tomorrow ! 


T'om. Yes. to-morrow 1s the last dav of erace tor us—no 
more crac ki oe 1OK¢ ; and send way time in cigar smoke— 
no more * Noct copnequi Deum’—no more being screwed 
ona pl ine and taken up for dead under an iir-pump. No 
more head out and ¢o tl ‘ Othello’ oct upat on %s 
gone.” We are “ moving wit ccelerated motion” in “ the 


line of swiftest descent.” 


Docto # \y, ‘Tom. (k hk, o off the ashes from hy 


war) its “ the moti ol heavy boe 
I } Yi , lait 1 feel heavy « ) ior on just come 
out of B’s roo O do eds 1d bedding rolled | 
one ol \ cto \ ) t tead 
tal ( | } | 








if men ol pa 


Day before Commence 


T'o Well tare w O to do 1 


Doct X Io! Whi, « > Wwe 


/ 


T'om. Zound ! I will be very. e\ 


re men ol no part 


ile 1 ao with vourseil Wie Vi 


Li 25 
and have Dr. Wate lous i ¢ } 


Doctor x. 


ie 1 partial oli ad 
If parts thee B 
The wi ty | 
I" Ha! ha! ha! You ial 
ia e | 
Doctor X 
\W { 
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Tom. Well, now Doctor in g ( 


Doct X. v. Pil tel yo 


ive ol \ l Hi Uh) 


Dor W 


irim-chair, and stick lot law, T 

what — _~aomneans to do re ly 

leg and ¢ joved well th © Otum 

learned | we of a scholar’s life— 
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ere no mean 10 desire—no scope tor it—you may 

mugh, i ou piease, but because ome ol us have don noth 

hi yet, Sno reason Why we iould not do omething m 

| re we tart fresh in the race—the most distinguished 
1 is country were thought nothing of mn College. 


i : J Lt exacuyv so, I) tor, (and by the way vou loon 


our ¢ Cal TCUIIMNSCeHNCRS. ) | wa fehnmne my ule le O 
very cloguently the other day at dinner—laying down his 
| fork so coolly. it would have done your heart good 
») have ( 1 him. with a if fic int lo K that looke al me mto 
nsignilicance —Hark’ ye, Tom, s¢ 1 iin Ethiopian change 
tl kan ° 7’ Zound ! trie oil pecan to ttter—never Was 
uch a dam — poured son Ly dy mto my porte! 
Doct \ You're i fool, ‘Tom nd your uncle t 
lichting another cis What do y ean to do with your 


I 
Prof ons are lull—mercantie iil dull—was once turned 
ut of a hool—terms, **two and three pence a week, and 
find yours | gs for dist ipl ing the children by 77 le, d not 
eatl dough dumplings and unskinned cucumbers without 
vine i—S() | ( ’t Lye l cho ylin ister—ain too pool to be a 


centleman, and hang me, | think Pll be married. 


Docto) a. Married ! The devil you do —Not so fa t— 


iOt SO Tast, Wy hbov—there re two words to that bargain. 
riy : 39 . ' 
Tom. 6 is most true, Doctor, but they are both on 
9 . ' : j 
my side—DPm a fine looking fellow, (adjusting hi gills at 


he glass. 
Doctor X. To sp ik figu tively. 
Tom. Can talk— 
Doctor X To no purposé 
Tom. A head like Apollo— 
Docter X. And nothing in it. No, no, Tom, mind me, 


j iV—vou was made 1oOl i Dox tor—can talk nonsense, and 


ive l rood exteriol —hoth which Live ladu . love —iAil'é 
wavs “wide awake,” and ve no teeung—ind! pensable 
requisites ina physician—and must be married or you will 


nave no practice 

‘yy 7 ] | 

Tom. \ lucky thought—a bright ich im—no soonel 
than done. Vil enter my ne with Dr. Warren, who 


nous for his Hospit lity. ind be the lad 
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“A wite! A wife! My kingdom for a wife!” “O Mi Vida! 
Mi Alma!” [’m off to see if chum has arrived, so eall up 
and see us this evening. 


Docto ce Wi i}—I Il try. (Di lor, doz Lo.) 
(Exit Tom, whistling.) 
G 


THE PROGRESS OF COMMERCE 


HERE wa lume W » tine ifferent nations of the eart] 
ene ed but lit I n commercial concerns, when il was deem- 
ed most practicabl lor th inaul vessels, then im use, to 
© hee p near shore .’ and when, if a voy we out of the ht ol 
t} mand had been tle ipted, it wi | have been reckoned | 

ce a monstro nd trul il g essay. But at th 
uly period thre Owing oO adidg not even comprehend thi 
ith’s figure, nor were they a juainted with the inysteri 
e compa die.—a ecepl ble ipology ior then 
timidity d po . Years and ages, however. 
rouied away, and \ } them this national ignorance and di 
ul ft: an » th cay ol an i vi al and unrestrained 


commerce, Wwe can indulge our eyes with the sight. which 


m it perhay have utterly conl ided the ancients, of count 
li vessels, very Capacious and vers coimlortable. which 
we proud) wd ecurely ove) nmense seas and fathom 
ceans to the most distant quarters of our globe, and 
abun tly able to bear the roughest dealings of old 
Neptune. Nay. furthermore. the wide, unbounded wate) 
have now gotten to be the eal i nav il pride and pows F. and | 
the very element 7 nations enterprise. Vessels of every 
description, irom the gallant SHIp, with hel kvsal fluttering 
alolt. through the several denominations, dow to the almost 
insienifie wt * fj mune smart ey come and go into port unhes a 
ed: and thouch still to the eve of the curious o1 | ulosophi il 
it be a beautiful sight to view one ol these ingenious machine 
in full sail, and with “the interesting croup upon its deck,”’ 
slowly ushered into her destined port, other cares and othe 
peculation ol busy le hav er no | rer to regard the 


mmon mcident lenomenon or a murach 
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fut we do not look to the ocean alone Ol uch sight 
\] chanical reniu h been clive ¢ ewhere lo { pl Vil 
wondertul fruits. Let { take ou tation on the banks ol 


Lin Delaw re Oj Hud on rivers: ¢ We “roll back the tide 


ft tine” to remind ourselve I t here the untamed native 
W ones i) ub ioved pectat r ol | oma K cenery, 
Wiech til ul with noble emotio ‘ I y pl 

tartled trom our revert. ly thie ppro choltu n \ team. 
boat, breaking Lie Wwrounal i if il piles Liat ed 
wav along the narrow and wind ti . And en we 
earn that team ha upplanted, With so much benel id 
convenience, the use ol ils and n ind rigg eV Way 
onceive of the diftused intelugence d awakened ¢ terprise 
{man in these later davs. The light and up canoe, that 
periect token ol fodia Inpucity, Which th } \ ve not 
ion ince p ddled alo Yr our rive Te bout ¢ es, We 
see hk viven place to these vi is ol \ wit e con- 
truction and 0 wondertulls prop b so that the 
cean and the ea are marked by 1 course ol tl Iiiv rig- 
ed Ds thy lent rivel pie rhe by e steam-boet, car 
ying we alth and happiun and pleasure over it hallow and 
l i\ bo om 

such a pectacl would indeed Ly | tructive. It would 
remind us of the energies of man—fil! us with an enthusiasm 
to be active = mypt is, any ti would, to throw off oul 
luggish pirit, nd make more } litable efforts lor the com- 
mon eood. The last thing we bould V would he —Lhere 

no room tor u provement. But what, we mav ask. is the 
ause of this extensive and invaluable inland navigation. and 
What reason is there to suppose that it will be extended. 
Look then at the sturdy pioneer, a new 1 rchivg toward 
the western wilderness,x—see him { the forest tree, build 
his thatched hut, and sow his field. A few vears pa by and 
i f] urishing Village tart up where but ite ly ‘ l] Vv a wild 
oltuce Acreultural produce begins to accumulate fast, 
ior which a vent Is required The can or road marke | 
ruil. nd terminate tthe b 1 ome navis ble } ver, { d 
O al la I thie flag ol commerce Plane I re rulal Visil id 
mic ite thy pread ot human au \ Lo )| too, al ule 
nanulactul mnterest md WwW ‘ e ] preadm 4 
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power abpove < | hum l powel ._ Pe] } if the thor ht ot 


H n, ** who hung thre Hi ivens and plane qi tne tal Ri must 


come over them at ch moment he very circumstance 
ol thew bavi ny religion at all proolt enough ol this con- 
vicho There omething very touching and illustrative o} 
I m th Lap pie ind affectio te ceremonies Ol an Indian 
bh ‘ The In ‘¢ I} Md dies, nd he bur him with 
pre Ol On journey, and expect to meet him wan 
in the country of the Gre t Spirit. 

\\ e far from beheving that natural object vl tha 
be I! il world we live Wh. are lone ull cnt lo CoONnVInEes 


men ol 1 God. Phere are lew WhO pay ittention enouch te 


these things to mol Zt upon them to \ nothing oOo: the op 
tuse facult with which some men are ei{ted All have no 
that del cy ol perception wd feeline—that nice deep enst 
and love of beauty, that throws over everv thi the glow nad 
ri ol poetry. The ima tion of some never stretche 

| yond the plain palpable ust ol thin . The \ O into the 
fields, and a plant is a plant, without telling them any thi 

ore. They do not observe its curtous mecha mM, its late n 
by wes. The different u jperament , education, and situa 
tion of men make all the difference imaginable m thi respect 


li requires a high cultivation of taste, ind perhaps a separa 


if Irom the grosser occ upat Ol of life, to relish the be uty 
ot green landscapes, whel rock and torest a hade are 
thrown together with a master’s hand into every form of sumn- 
1 1 ] F 
pie, beautilul, 1 1 (i. 
pie, uu 
> j } 1 
But infidelity doe ippear a forced thing :; a thing which 
} t t | | 

yme men take infinite pal lo reason themselve into, and 


‘T’ ‘ ; 
lor what! | » be different from other men—to stand out un 


( ed by t ( they have I rned from thre ir cate- 
chism, ther grandmothers, or their clergyman, and walk 
pel a” att doubt because thev | ive a oht Lo doubt 1o 
have a region ot their own, because it sther own. And 


let them hold to them rights and thei religion, and sun them- 
eve in thei i dey naence. Uh r region, if true, Is re 
| 


me ‘1 \ 
volun ind degrading. Christianity, whether true or not, 


makes man a rational and happy pemg. If infidelity is not 


he forced thing we say tt is, why is it that the Indian and the 
enorant man worsiup the sun, the moon, and the stars, and 
lk of the Great S t that afflicts them with evil, and bi 
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wctive and a well occupied one. aT th ation be 
ns, IL ser a nachinery ¢ | had come to a sud- 
aen | . { | ma excitement erm, sett 
down to a noiseles . The few student in, are 
een occasiona rt yard, 


iew 


laugh from 
the 
The 


the passit 


loud ‘ 


yale mad list 


hehttul walks, ee like i 


lary garden sudae \ bere Nits | its. Vacation, for 
those who . 1 SCaSOl mt mon. It is nOoW abou 
i during this time | 

blessings and pel 
the comforts a tl earmess, the activity and th 


nnur ol 1. college Ae WW LCLC LIE ol which l Wi 


ww attempt to trace. 
While Live byt 


ng nm, there j 
| 


such a constant succession of labors and duties and ple asures, 


vat there is no time left to hang heavy upon our hands. In 


the morning we are summoned trom our dreams, by the shrill 
ound of von bell to attend the matin devotions. We hurry 


to the Chap |, and then crowd to the recit won room, With 


ill the marks of having the demon of Somnus just cast out 
of us by the potent exorcism of the clamorous bell. ‘Thi 


joviul sound of ** commons aga ntel 


Verne lo prevent the 
omeness Ol a monotonous lite, and in a moment you may 
he yard covered with hurrying groups of the “ dark 


d crowd,” some just released from metaphiy ics or the 
ickboard, a une just arisen from their beds, where they 


have indulged in the luxury of “ sleeping over’—a luxury, 
however, which is sadly diminished by the anti pated neces- 


sitv ol making up * hack lessons. | nus wt continues through 


the day. Recitation follows after recitation, bell after bell, 
and meal after meal, unti! at last the dav is wound up with a 


scene of careless laughter and merriment, among a dozen ot 


1OK« -loving classmates who mav chance to be assemble dina 


‘| oon ¢ ompanion’s” room 
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This all ceases the first moment of vacation. We become 
so habituated to the ordinary route of business, tbat when 
the mechanism of college ceases, are at a loss how to 


proceed. kor mv own part, in r tell when to get up, 


{ 


and for want of the bell to g ! varning of the time, | 
generally [i ity e if 1 | las been, 
that | have n ‘ ) ep ver | t st: and althou 1) 
! ‘ : ‘ 1.1 

me would n : ) | } i tune would be 
a solemn ¢ 

with mv 

ell more 


This proper 


made 

| could 

repose 

ind execra- 

the loud an sel umours of a 

thousand night-walkers who perambulat streets, appar- 
ently for no other purpose than to disturb the yn icetul citi- 
| Th ind draleets that 


,and what was worse than all the 


where 1 tal up my abode 

bark ne pow- 

ers increase i mive ( i nts, set 
up such an uninterrupted how a iven’s bless- 
ed light retreated before the ( \ i, that even if 
no other noise int rrupt aul ) Went, you mi ht a 
well think ol sleeping udst rite i multitude of all 


the beasts of the forest. The ! delizhtiul coneord 


ol sweet sounds was wondertul hit ad | 1} circum- 


stance that the ho ping-cough | n a the street, 
and every child from one 

nightly in the chorus. Thus, 

upon my return | found 

could to make up for lost 

carce¢ ly been awake Since 


rr} ] l 
Mh re 18 no evil, howe 








ind thou I soning 0 I lular that you cannot 


perceive ea { ionality, yet you would 


writer that the late ol a 


1 be ran to 
1 mig! 
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fashioned plan of early rising. For I hold all the evils that have 
ever attended late morning slumbers, to be simply the results 
of a certain unhappy state of mind which all who imagine 
themselves, whether right or wroug, to be indulging in a 
pernicious habit, must ine vil bly fall into. Now the truth of 
the case IS iis. The morning atmosplhe re 1s so filled with 
the damp \ pors that have collected under cover of the dark- 
ness of night, as to render an exposure to them exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to the health. But if you will wait until the 
sun has made h s appre arance some two Ol three hours, and 
kindly swept away these dangerous night fogs, you may safely 
trust yourself to arise and take your morning pe rambulations 
These truths | began to s spect some time ago, having on 
several occasions during my college life, slept by pure acci- 
dent, until breakfast time ; but I determined not to promul 
gate them, until my conjectures wer fully verified by a lon 
and satisfactory train of experiments, which the present vaca- 
tion has enabled me to a complish. Now, having committed 
the secret to the safe ke ping of the p blic, Lmust leave it in 
their hands ; if they refuse to profit by the discovery, the sin 
must be laid to their own door. I do not expect to be re- 


warded by the present generation, but look forward with 
bright anti ipations to the grat {ul recollections of millions yet 
unborn. The discov ry is one that has cost me much, as may 
well be supposed by the calamities | have narrated which first 
led to it; but like a philosopher, I have sustained myself to 
the end, and now | impart it to the world with a feeling Ike 
that of many distinguish ad discoverers, Who have proclaim- 


ed the results of their dee p medit itions, even When they wer 


conscious that their labors would not, nay could not, be ap 


' 


pl crated by the veneration in which the lived. 


\mong the pleasant things of this vac ition, have been its de- 
itiul moonhvht evenings. | have CAZK d, till | could gaze no 
er, upon the tull-orbed moon, pre siding in majesty over the 
embly 1 stars, The thoughts that crowd upol 

*s mind at la time, the feelings that pour in upon the 
ul, the deep and thrilling emotions that rise up in consta 
succession, no hum i tongue or pen can rive fit utterance to 
If ever there is an hour when evil thoughts lose their hold upor 
ihe mind, it is this. If ever there is an hour when the heart 1 


softened and subdued. and the engrossing cares of lite lose then 
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interest, it is this. If ever there is an hour when man is pre- 
pared to hold communion with beings of a superior nature, it 
is this. If ever there is an hour when the spirits of the great 
and sood ol departed ages cd yn to revisit the scenes of their 
earthly pilgrimage, where myriads of active and immortal be- 
ings are following rapidly in their path, it must be this. But 
nothing can equal the beauty of a moonlight evening within 
the walls of Harvard, during the stillness of vacation. The 
large and unoccupied buildings spreading their dark shadows 
across the coll ce yard, the tall trees through whose branches 
the moon sheds her silvery light upon surrounding obje cts. the 
beautiful walks where silence ral sin the midst of uninter- 
rupted repose, are objects that inspire the mind with a solem- 
nity of feeling, most delightful and improving to the soul. 1 
would not exchange the pleasure of contemplating such a 
scene for all the intoxicating excitement of Harvard’s gayest 
festivities. : 
But there are some petty misfortunes that disturb the cur- 
rent of every course in life; and many to which the student 
iS exposed, espe cially during a vacation. It not unfre qué ntly 
happens, that some of the hangers-on of college, who loiter 
about after the students have left, take the iberty of pilfering 
whatever they can find unsecured in a college room. 1 lat ly 
experienced a most provoking instance of this kind of libe rty. 
I had determined to visit Nahant, that famous resort of the 
gay, the beautiful, and the accomplished, from ail the adja- 
cent country. Anticipating a pleasant excursion in the steam- 
boat in the company of an agreeable friend, | had walked 
half way to Boston, when I accidentally discovered that some 
light-fingered rogue had decamped with my pocket-book, 
and left me only sixpence remaining. Of course I was ob- 
liged to defer my jaunt ull | could procure a new supply of 


the needful. 


It is sometimes difficult also to drive away the blues 


There is so much time to be filled up, and so little in particu- 


lar to do, that it often requires no small degree of ingenuity to 
eke out the heavy-dragging day. Pleasant weather does not 
last forever. Storms will come, and we must live through 
them. For instance, we have just had a visitation of three 
or four days of rain, which bas confined us within doors, and 


driven us to € mploy ql] the resource we could comm nd. tha 
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inust all engage in. Here, within the venerated walls of Har- 
vard, | have roved with poets of past ages and the present, 
through the fairy regions of their own creation; | have list- 
ened «o the voice of instruction that comes from long gone 
times: I have tasted freely of all the purest stre ams of happi- 
ness ; ‘but now a widely different scene is approaching ; the 
stern realities of active life are to be grappled with’; the en- 
grossing cares of present things are to be attended to; and 
amidst all the happiness the most fortunate can anticipate, 
there will be many a bitter draught of unmingled wretched- 
ness. ‘Then farewell, Harvard. ‘Thy many pleasant scenes 


cannot be forgotten. ‘The hours of joyousness passe ‘din thy 
hallowed shades, shal] live in memory, till memory itself sh ill 
be lost in eternity. Fairest abode of the Muses, I must now 
quit thee, perhaps forever. But whether beneath an eastern 
or a western sky, whether in weal or in woe, | can never, 
never, forget thee. eT ee 


DEATH OF STUDENTS 


{ wave often thought that most of our grief for the death 
of a friend arises from the suddeness of his departure. When 
the event has been for some time expected, and we have had 
time to prepare our minds for its coming, our tears flow not 
so fast or so bitter, as when a fell an unexpected blast sweeps 
away the dearest objects of our affections, and lays waste the 
idols of the heart. We look upon the hectic cheek and fad- 
ing form of him whom consumption is wooing to the grave. 
and we are resigned to the dispensation, even 


“ Before decays effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 


And as we look upon the countenance of old age, we read its 
wrinkles as the lines of dissolution—we feel when we grasp 
the withered hand, that the life’s blood is fast ebbing from the 
shrinking veins—are ready without a murmur to lay the sil- 
ver head of three score years and ten in the bosom of ou 
mother earth. We regard even the infant as a tender plant 


* 
27 
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which the first cold wind of disease ay blast in its budding 
beauty. But when the cold hand of death is pressing on the 
bosoin and stifling the heart-beats of lusty maniwod, and joy- 
ous youth ; when the king of terrors mow down the ripe 
and nourishing talents of full grown manhood ; or plucks the 
first efforts ol young genius, to ther them into the dark 
garner of the tomb, we feel for a time that all is lost, and that 
our desolated bosom harbors nothing but the withering influ- 
ences ol despair. Death, by slow and wasting sickness, 
comes like the approach ol night, advancu by degrees, and 


> 
{ 


always illumined by some star of hope. But, death by one 
sudden, undreams d of stroke, is lke an instantaneous and total 
eclipse, when “ darkness covers the land and gross darkness 
the sea.” 

Vet, even this common heart-re nding orrow at the demise 
of the middle-aged and the young, may be made more 
corching by circumstances. ‘The situation in which some 
wwe placed renders their decease more generally felt. They 
are separated from the world or stand upon the high places, 
and every eye is upon them, every ear open to listen to 
their wisdom, and when the annihilating flash cometh it is 
seen by millions, and its thunder reverberates through a whole 
nation. ‘They are selected and sent to be trained under the 


wise and good for important duties ; and when the young 


hopes of a student are laid low, society and religion mourn 
ihe loss, and his fellows feel that death has cruelly torn away 
a brother from their friendly circle. ‘Truly there appears to 


be no time when the destroying angel brings more lasting 
affliction, than when he comes to bear away the classmate 
and the pupil. 

The student is drafted, as it were, a cadet, to be trained a 
oldiet in the cause of learning, jusuce, and religion. He 
leaves his home and enters himself a member of the little 
society of college ; his affections are twined around others, and 
other’s affections are twined around him. The sympathies 
of fellow-students, classmates, and friends, bind him to life 
with a thousand golden cords. It is not necessary for his 
name to fill the trumpet of fame before he can be known. 
He is soon as well acquainted, and as much beloved as he 
was in the family he has left. He walks happily with his 
brother students in the long but flowery path of knowledge— 
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he mingles wally in the festal scenes of colleze—he sports 
joyfully in its amusements—and he worships always in the 
same chapel with his tellows. Besides this, the busy hand 
of hope is weaving her raimbow colors on the dark cloud 
which conceals the future. Here he catches that honorable 
love of honorable fame. Here is the first lighting up of the 
prospects held out to virtuous emulation. Here he is exer- 
cising in miniature those lofty and high-souled sentiments, by 


which he hope s to n the love and respect of his fellow- 


men. Here, aided by the ympathy and example of those 
' ; 


eneration, he is painting a glowing pic- 


ture of future uselulness and honor. And here too, he is 
‘ 


of his own day ane ( 
forming those devoted friend hips which shall endure while 
the vital spark warms the bosom with a single generous emo- 
tion. And to have the leaden mace of death fall on one who 
Is ¢ njoying, feeling, hoping all these bright and noble things, 
truly desolates and | I ( t expectations of the heart. 

Sometimes, w g to visit during a vacation, 
the scenes of ou , and to recall for little time the 
sweet hours of our earlier days, the raging fever racks the sys- 
tem, destroy S the energies, burn up the lhe art-strings, and 
at last puts out the life of a fellow-student, whom we have 
respected for his talents, admired for his lofty feelings, and 
loved for his generous disposition, ‘l'hus died the kind, vir- 
tuous, intelligent Atherton. 

Sometimes gradual decay seizes upon a fellow, and health, 
strength, and intellect, wither away one after another beneath 
its slow but sure and subtle influence; and we see him to 
whom we were drawn by his gentleness, his piety, and his 
goodness of heart, a cold and breathless corpse, the victim of 
a tardy but certain disease. ‘Thus died the mild and inno- 
cent Furber. ‘Thus died the amiable and religious Prescott. 

And lately we have had a young, talented, and virtuous broth- 
er, torn from us by asudden and horrid accident, when absent 
from the mother that loved him—the father that took a manly 
pride in him—the relatives who saw him fulfilling their bright- 
est hopes. Yes, Sturgis, the affectionate and grateful son, 
the attentive and docile pupil, the warm and generous friend, 
the honorable and brilliant classmate, the pleasing and good- 
humored companion, has been taken from our little circle 
A beautiful flower, too tender | is cold world, he has beer 
transplant 1 to the bappy a ony Eden on 
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Kut we mourn not for the dead, but for the living. Our 
departed friend has gone thus young to a brighter sphere. 
He has been taken away in mercy, without being called upon 
to encounter the rough realities of life. His dust has return- 
ed to the earth whence it was, and his spirit has ascended 
unto God who gave it; and his memory shall never die. 
Often hereafter shall his classmates and friends delight to 
gather around the grave of Sturgis, and call up in affection- 


ate remembrance his virtuous character, and dwell fonaly on 
! 


peat 
like theirs, high and warm with the bright expectauons of 
youth. 


the bright and glowing hours they passed when his heart 


LETTER FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER 
M———-, January 18th, 18- 


| FINISHED my last letter, chum, with a growl at my ac- 
commodations for sleeping, and a promise to give you a fur- 
ther account of the uncouth tribe among whom I tarry. Pre 
mising that my couch has grown no softer from constant use, 
I will now fulfil my engagement. On Sunday morning my 
dreams were scattered by the shrill piercing, soul-thrilling 
strain of the tenth and youngest Wormwood. Fully sensible 
that there would be no answer to my earnest invocation for 
‘a little more sleep and a little more slumber,” I loosed my 
grasp from the upper bed-post, which had er: imped my 
hand into the shape of a fish-hook, with its night-long clinch, 
and suffered my body to roll down the gentle declivity of the 
bed until I reached the opposite side, where | made use of 
my gymnastic powers and landed on my feet. My toilet was 
soon finished, for the air, oozing through the crevices in the 
walls, formed, as it were, a focus of cold, which made me 
desirons to feel tye warmth of the fire as soon as possible. 
After opening sundry doors which led into the “ cellar-way, 
butteries, bed-rooms, and closets, I at last succeeded in find- 
ing the portal of the kitchen, where th family were assem- 
bled, and from whence issued such volumes of smoke, such 


i 


m unearthly jargon and confusion of tongues, mingled with 
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the dulcet notes of the old “‘ tabby,” whose tail was under the 
pinching application of some youngster’s fingers, that the scene 
altogether out Plutoed the regions of Pluto; and gave a far 
more vivid impression of his domain, than the diabolical rep- 
resentations of his majesty’s ministers and the blue flame 
which } remember to have seen exhibited in the pantomime 
of Don Juan. 

The kitchen, by the by, is the only room ever entivened 
by a fire, and all my evenings, except those I have passed at 
the parsonage, have been spent within its limits, where to 
read or write, think or sleep, is a task no intellectual Hercu- 
les could accomplish. ‘To peruse deaths and marriages in a 
newspaper in this place, would call for as great power of 
abstraction, as would have been required to study and under- 
stand metaphysics at the building of Babel. I am determin- 
ed to state this fact with all the eloque nee I can muster, when 
I return to college, hoping that it may recommend me to the 
mercy of my examiners. 

But this is wandering. I shall say nothing of the break- 
fast, excepting that it was rather scaly. I have deferred my 
description of mine host and family until they made thei 
second appearance armed and equipped for their march to 
meeting. But here they all came, with the exception of the 
baby and Deborah, which last is to be left at home under the 

care of “grandmam,” being grievously troubled with the 
whooping cough. First in the procession came Mr. and Mrs. 
Wormwood, paired but not matched, looking like the “ piper’s 
cow” beside an elephant. There was nothing remarkable 

about the matron, except her tenuity and her peaked nose 

tipped with vermillion, which twinkled beneath a bonnet of 
faded green, like a dark lantern in a misty night. Her lord 
Was a broad-shouldered, raw-boned ** six foote "Oa his arm 

dangling from his shoulders like the swingel of a flail, bearing 
on the summit of his ungainly frame a countenance resem- 


bling nothing withia my knowled e, except | your aunt Betsy’ 
coppt r tea ke lie. Next to this lovely cou; le ( 
son and hei, and fae simile of his father, Paces J- 


with his sister, Comfort, tucked under his arm, who, altho 


I 


the thermometer was below zero, deshed out in a pink bonnet 
ornamented with home-made roses about the 
Howers, a white Frown fl iounced with imitation 


Zf 
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varn stockings, and green shoes. She, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, once worked in a factory, which may account for her 
taste. Then followed Jotham and Thankful. “ Jotham,.” 
said his mother to me at breakfast, “is the scholard of the 


= Ee 


family. He’s ben to the Cademy, and larned grammar and 
.een 2 st’ t] rough Tittl r’s Pityme ol Hi tory. And | fuess 
as how, if we get fore-handed enough we'll send him to be a 
Colledger, and make a Parson on him.” Thankful was rathei 
pa ‘“a-tocd and somewhat crooked. The ne xt pair consisted 
of Jeriboam and Prudence, who are not sufficiently developed 
to claim a dese ription. Dodorah, who continued to be sha 
ken every Sunday into the velvet jacket and trowsers, which 
once enclosed his brother Erastus, until the baby should claim 
them as his inheritance. And Submit, who was wrapped up 
in a huge red shawl, surmounted with a sky blue cap, not 
unlike the top of a tea-pot, brought up the rear. 

I followed the family to the meeting-house, where 1 endur- 


t 


‘ second inspection from the groups of young fishermen 
m their short jackets, with anchor buttons, tarpaulins, and 
black neckcloths run through a ring made of a shark’s bone. 
| found. howe ver, that the town was not altoge ther composed 


of the sons of Neptune, for several substantial farmers made 


| 
| 
| 
| 


then appearance with their families i wagons. 


| ente red the house and sat for some time liste ning to the 
99 . 1 


practising” of the chor, and believe me, chum, compared 


“ 


> mg RES 


with the strains | heard, the sound of you jew’s harp came 


a 


over me like the music of Apollo. Presently the tolling of 


the bell ceased, and the minister was led up the aisle. He 


was a young man, with a pale and interesting countenance, 
but perfectly blind. The services commenced with a hymn, 
vhich the pastor repeated with devotional fervor. 1 intended 
to have atte mpte d to give you some idea ol the preacher and 
his preaching, but | must forbear. ‘The impression cannot 
be transferred to paper. His subject was Christian fortitude ; 


and to hear that sightless man, shut out from all 


the beauties 


of nature, barred from looking on the ta of tho he loved, 
to hear him descant in glowing, poetical, devotional language, 
with fervid and holy eloquence, on the goodness of God and 
the blessings of affliction, was enough to fix the attention of 


the most thoughtless, and warm the bosom of the most 
frigid. It was the triumph of religion and the soul over this 
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mortal coil, and this world’s troubles. It was like the view- 
less spirit of a lovely sound breathing through the dim aisle 
of some lon ly te uple. 
You shall have an account of my school, Nc. in my next 
Yours, &c. 
TT. B 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ANCIENTS AND 
MODERNS 


‘THe comparison of the ancients and moderns has been 
ilike the favorite subj ct for the elaborate dissertation of the 
wise and learned, and for the petty theme of the schoolboy. 
It has furnished materials to fill out the pages of huge quartos, 
comfortable oetavos, and neat duodecimos. It has afforded 
us solid and substantial repast in the shape of dissertations, 
essays, and discussions; and has been served up to us by 
Way of lunch in the lighter and more delicate form of novels. 
And after all that has been said and written; after all the 
tedious days and nights which have have been spent in exam- 
ining the still more tedious contents of dusty folios; after all 
the fair paper which has been blotted, and all the innocent 
ink spilt in this long continued warlare, we are probably as 
far from deciding the question as at first. On the one side 
it has been said, that the fire and origin lity of Homer could 
best exist when men were unlearned in philosophy ; and 
straightway Milton has been put forth in the front ranks of 
the other as a champion to disprove such an assertion. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, as the first of ancient orators, have 
been made to throw down their gage, and Chatham and 
Burke have been compelled by their officious friends to ac- 
cept the challenge. "Thus the contest has been kept up with 
equal spirit on both sides, and probably will be continued 
until we also are numbered with * the ancients.” 

There is, however, one point ol difference between the 
ancients and moderns, which I have seen but seldom noticed, 
and the causes of which but little discussed. It is, that while 
the ancients were the inventors of almost every thing that 


conuibuted to the elegance of life, almost all those things, 
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which tended to the real comfort and convenience of life, and 
to advancement in the arts and sciences, were left to the in- 
vention of the moderns. 

If we look at men in the first stages of their existence, 
when in a state of nature, we find them, as we should natu- 
rally expect, attending to those things which are absolutely 
necessary for existence, at first providing themselves with 
weapons and instruments to assist them in obtaining food, and 
with shelter and clothing to protect them from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. Having thus provided for their imme- 
diate necessities, they would natur: lly proceed to cultivate 
the earth, and to tame animals to afford them a more certain 
and regular support, than their success in hunting and fishing 
We should then expect them to go on improving what they 
had begun, increasing their comforts and their acquaintance 
with agriculture, manufactures, and the sciences ; and last of 
all, to turn their attention to the fine arts and the luxuries of 
life. We should certainly e xpect, that men, from their na- 
tural love of ease and aversion to labor, would endeavor to 
diminish manual labor before they made any attempts in 
painting and sculpture. 

But if we look back to the flourishing ages of Greece, we 
find the progress of improvement quite the reverse. ‘The 
Grecks, almost as soon as they had furnished themselves with 
the necessaries of life, seemed content with their advance- 
ment in those branches, and although a warlike people, sur- 
rounded by barbarous neighbors, and exposed to continual 
invasions, turned their whole attention to the fine arts: and 
while the Grecian artists have given us the most exquisite 
specimens of painting and sculpture, the moderns have fur- 
nished us with those works which are of far greater ability 
and necessity. Whilst Phidias and Praxiteles were making 
‘the cold marble almost to breathe,” and were rearing up 
the proudest arches and the noblest porticos to their favorite 
deities; the Grecian maiden, however exalted her race, and 
beautiful and delicate her form, was employed the livelong 
day in twirling the tiresome and clumsy distaff, or wearying 
herself at the il-constructed Joom or embroidery frame. But 
we moderns (to our praise be it spoken) have imposed these 
tasks upon Neptune ; and left our fair maidens to pursue 
more pleasing employments. Instead of splendid temples 
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and beautiful architecture, we have our steam-engines and 
railways ; and instead of producing a “ Venus de Medicis,’ 
a ™ Fawn,” or a “ Dying Gladiator,” the inventive genius of 


1 


the moderns displays itself in the shape of certain * eeonoml 


cal cooking stoves” and patent furnaces 

Now to what is this owing ’ Is it that the taste for the fine 
arts is duninished, and the ability to produce elegant statues 
and paintings is lost’ Ina refined age, like the present, we 
should expect that the fine arts would have arrived at a 
greater degree of perfection, than during the comparatively 
barbarous ages of Greece and Rome. One would be apt to 
think that we were much more studious of utility than beauty ; 
that we preferred a well constructed and complicated piece 
of machinery to the most beautiful produc tions of the artist ; 
and that it was a common feeling, which filled the grovel- 
ling mind of the speculator, who while looking at the grandest 
object in the world, the talls of Niagara, exclaiun d, ‘* What 
i fine situation for factories !” 

The increase and diffusion of knowledge has appeared to 
me the great cause of this remarkable change. Now that 
literature is made common prope rly, that almost ev ry man 
we meet is ready to converse on any subject, we have be- 
come more of a reasoning people, we are brought down to 
sober facts, there is not so much room left for imagination, 
nothing now rests upon fables, but every thing ts as plain as 
demonstration can make it. This change in the minds of 
the people has product da corre sponding change in the tastes 
and employment of mankind at large. They ar putting 
the sound knowledge they possessed to practice ; and think 
it more for the good of society to increase the comforts, than 
the luxuries of life. 

Moreover, | conceive, that it requires more of what is usu 


ally called genius (which, by the way, is a very undefinabl 
lt rm) to produce the compli ited in ichines of the pre sent 
day, than the most pertect statue or painting. For in the 
latter, the artist has the models of his work before him, the 
human torm, the endl variety of natural objects ; the most 
beautiful parts Of wien he to combine ind unite in the 
most natural manner. But in the former the inventor must 


be well acquaint ad with the law ol motion, hee must study 


the most compact and durable way of putting the several! 
{ | 
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parts together, he must combine forces and powers in the 
way best calculated to produce one great effect, so that 
‘what is lost in veloc ity may be gaine dj in power, and what 
is lost in power may be gaine “din velocity.” It seems to me, 
that more of true genius is shown in the invention of a steam- 
engine, than in the production of a Venus de Medicis, or th 
most splendid painting. 

Sull T would not wholly deprive the moderns of a taste for 
those works, which not only delight the eye, but improve the 
heart. <A taste for the fine arts is r ypidly growing up among 
us, and attended with so many advantages as it really is, it 
surely deserves cultivating. M. E. 


THE ETONIAN. 


‘Tris is the name of a periodical lately published by th 
Students - = different colleges in England ; and after say- 
ing this, every reader will anticipate an introduction to a pretty 
clever Sadlae ce The journal is supposed to be edite d 
by a Club, an account of whose pe eedings at then monthly 
meetings furnis! \ 
ber. And a club of right merry fellows they are! What a 
contrast must there be between their comfortable meetings 
over a brimming bowl of a, and with a suflicit of the 
best Havana alia songs and cracking jokes,—and_ the 


ies an agreeable leading article to every num- 


melanc holy conclaves of the editors of our goodly sober and 
taid Register—with no romantic whiffs curling around thei 
heads, and inspired by ho draug ht but those from pure 
fountains of mere cold water !* Th se gentlemen are no 
afraid of hazarding their reputation by aes a good joke 
nor do they ever hesitate to make a bad one, if they can do 
no better. In short, their countenances, if not alw ys Wear- 
ing an appearance of wit and humor, ar¢ always enlivened by 
the gaiety and sprightline ss natural to unsophisticated youth. 
They are determined not to wear the spectacles of age till 


. mf ry. 
they can show a permit from old father lime, written in legi- 


ble characters on their wrinkled brow and furrowed cheek. 
These are the pure teachings of nature. For why shoul 
vouth, the sea ol buovant feelings, wma rch wmag N2s. 


Vide Nota 
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and glowing expectations, be wasted in straining out, poring 
over, and giving a local habitation, though not a name, to 
thoughts fit only for the learned lumber of de scayed libraries. 
Such persons appear to me to reverse P ope’ s dese ription of a 
dunce ; their brains are made of beavier articles than “* feath- 
ers,” and their hearts of a lighter material than “ lead.” We 
must waste no more time in preliminaries, but to our subject 
“ like French falconers.’ 

Well, then, “The Etonian,” in two volumes, (second edi- 
tion), handsomely printed by Colburn, and handsomely bound 
by—lI know not whom,—m: iy be found in the Belles Lettres 
room at the Atheneum,—and where else your deponent say- 


eth not. This is stated for the benefit of any one who | 

dis pose «l to profit by it; and if any visitor at the Atheneum | 
desirous of seeing how suc h things are done in England, we 
would desire him to com -; but comparisons are odious. 





An oie gin worthy the sagest editor that ever sat in judg- 
ment over any artic le devised by the wit of man, even for the 
eratification of that founder and tute lary deity of all maga- 
zines, viz. Sylvanus Urban, Gent. 

There is not a dull prose article in the Etonian. 1 mean, 
no writer is heavy wilfully, with malice prepense and afore- 
thought. ‘They have not a class of writers retained for the 
express purpose of manufacturing articles radically dull. 
There is no pedantry ;—no quotations from the Greek or 
Latin introduced, exce pt for the sake of a pun or jest of some 
dese ription. And the jesting is carried on with a good face 
a writer does not make a joke and then blush for it; but he 
appears to be proud of it. 

The poetry of the Etonian is also of great merit. There 
is a gre ae about it that is seldom found in juvenile composi- 
tions. ‘The Muses worshipped by these youthful votaries 
are not stiff dames that are two thousand years older than 
they were in Homer’s time (I suppose you will say 1 am 
some years out in my chronology), nor are they ladies of a 
certain age, dressed in the style of fifty years ago, but mere 
youthful flesh and blood, with whom they can chat, laugh, 
talk scandal, dance, and even waltz. if there be an opportu- 
nity. 

Another—we are going on to state some more good quali- 
ties in the Etonian, but on looking back we find that we hav 
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already praised it suffic iently. We have said that the poetry 
and puns were good ; and what other recommendation does 
a juvenile periodical need 7 ‘To those, however, who are fond 
of other matter, we will say, that they will find some sensi- 
ble—we do not mean to be severe upon them by using this 
word—some very sensible and good articles on the Lake 
poets, and we are not quite sure that there are any other 
very sensible articles. 

I will just enumerate a few of the subjects, that the reader 
may have some idea of the general « haracter of the publica- 
tion, and also an opportunity of compar—— stopped just In 
time to save my reputation. We advise our readers to make 
no comparison al all. Comp: rison are odious ol course. 
Well then, here are some of the subjects; but no compari- 
sons I charges you. 

A Visit to Eton. 

Letters from Oxford. 

Not at Home. 

A Certain Age. 

Mad! Quite Mad! 

Reminiscences of Youth. 

Xe. 

Now [| have no doubt but that some malicious persons will 
place these tutles in one column, and then by way of contrast 
—but if they do, their own ingenuity must lead them to it, 
for 1 will not suggest it; I have “less malice and more wit.” 

At the end of the second volume of the new edition is 
placed an index to the pieces, with the names of the authors 
annexed. The contributor of the best articles, both in prose 
and verse, is the editor, Winthrop Mackworth Praed ; a name 
which will hereafter be distinguished in English literature, if 
the productions of his maturity correspond with the promise 
of his youth. 

But we have gossipped long enough. If any person is 
desirous of amusement, and can condescend to be pleased 
by boys, we refer him or her to the Atheneum, shelf 1154, 
where may be found two goodly octavos, lettered The Eto- 
nian, I. Il. 
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NOTA. 


It is very evident to ourselves, if not to every body else, that our 
worthy corre spondent has not yet « iught a glimpse of the glorious 
arcana of editorship. As our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic have taken sundry occasions to display the good cheer 
which enlivened their editorial labors, and we have heretofore 
nevlected to let the world into the ecret, he has been led to the 
absurd conclusion that our conclaves have been supported only by 
a cooling glass from the college pump. He doubtless, never has 
heard of diverse and sundry most edifying and substantial eatables, 
together with certain et ceteras, that have occasionally * made then 
first and only appe arance” on the editorial board. He never yet 
beheld a certain pipe of such portentous longitude, that while the 
bow] thereof projected out of the window, the smoke might be seen 
encircling the critical head of one of the trio, atte mpting in vain to 
eke out a bad line for a young worshipper of the nine. He ha 


never even dreamed of the points of the “ triangle,” a mystery that 
none but the initiated can con prehe nd. He has never, in all pro 
f his eye, or on the canvass 
of his imagination, a certain huge arm-chair which has full oft sup 


ported the writhing body of a critic in all the contortions of hope 


bability, had depicted upon the retina o 


less despair, while an essay, Or poem, or tale, or review, lay man 
before him, and a rhyming dictionary beside him. These are 


been profound secrets up to the present day. 


muitters which have 
VW nention them now, because we are unwilling that any of 
our good friends and correspondents should labor under so fatal a 
delusion; and more especially for the benefit and edification of 
those who may succeed us in the hagh and responsible oftice of 


editing the HARVARD REGISTER 





POETRY. 


LAND OF THE PILGRIMS. 


in this broad temple, which the Almighty hand 
Has decked with all the beautiful and grand— 
Where lofty mountains rear their shaggy brows, 


VW reathed with a crownlet of et rnal snows, 
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Where trackless forests wave their branches high, 
Their bright green blending with the dark blue sky— 
Where inland seas lift up ther tru npet voice, 

And in then pride of conscious power rejoice— 
Where mighty streams to swell old ocean throng, 
And scatter vladness, as they dance along— 

Where fertile plains expand their unple breast, 

In all the brightest hues of Nature drest 

Here, in a scene of broad magnificenc 

Stampt with the glowing foot-prints of ¢ mnipotence, 
The Pilgrims’ altar rose—their voice of prayer 

Went up to He aven upon the wings of all 

And mingled with the universal song 
That rose from choral Nature’s tuneful tongue 

Th Voc of rills, that raised their shouts of a] idness. 
And pranced and rippled on in merry madness— 

With the deep thunders of the t nt’s roar, 

Phat speaks, in sterner tones, th Almighty’ power— 
With the sweet strain, that floats upon the breeze, 
When zephyrs whisper to the listening trees— 

With that soft voice beyond the minstrel’s strain, 

That swells from every hill, glen, forest, plain, 

When Nature, with her countless inyriads, glow 

With erat fal praise to Him, from whom her beauty tlows 
"T'was in this land, fresh as when youthtul Time 

First plumed his pinions at Creation’s prime, 

Remote from tainted man, devoid the stain, 

That dimmed that elder world beyond the main, 

Our Fathers dwelt—how could they but inhal: 


‘The Libe rly, that breathed In every gale 
They drank her spirit in, like vital air ; 
Each bounding pulse confessed it presence there. 


M. B 


to 
~] 


The Past. 225 
TIE PAST. 
‘THERE is a gently soothing voice that come 
And speaks in lowest whispers, of what wa 
But is no more, in deeply moving converse. 
For ‘tis the mild yet solemn spirit from 
The long gone days, and with its mournfulness 
It calls a multitude of shadowy forms 
Of what has filled the busy past, as if 
Those scenes were conjured back to bright reality 
When life first opes in its gay spring, how fan 
How beautiful the young and bounding spirit 
Deems all that meets its gaze; it rushes forth 
{un the infantine boldness of young years, 
When all seems pure and holy, as we read 
Of Eden, and no cuile and hoilowne 
Disturb the happy dreams that gaily dance: 
Before the eve of untaught laney, rlowims 
As with the hues of immortality. 
There ts a deep-felt joyousness in youth 
E’er the cold hand of time hath writ upon 
The brow of man * life’s roseate spring is flown 
The morning of a summer day, all cleat 


And cloudless, Nature’s hour of renovy ition 


} 


Beneath the golden sheen of eastern kies, 
Is the bright emblem of oun e’s youn bloom, 
And of those brighter, happier davs, when time 


Shall fade in LOT1O untmortality. r.Q 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


The following mathematical quest received some tin 
ince, but on account of being misplaced, is omitted in the last 
numbers. | 

Required that situation of a hall ro down the quadrant o 
( ircle, by the for e of the attractor rit fatror a which 
perpendicul ir velocity will be a max! i R 

\ tion is requested 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR COMMENCEMENT, AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AUG. 29, 1827 
i ee 
Evercises of Candidates for the Decree of Bachelor of Arts 


1. A Salutatory Oration in Latin.—Epes Sargent Dixwell, Bosto: 

2. A Conference. “ Actions, Words, Manners, and Expression 
of Countenance, as indicative of Character.’—Charles Andrews 
Farley, Boston ; George Augustus Meredith, Raleigh, Vv. ¢ Wil 


lal Pp ell Pe rkins, Boston ; John "Turn r Sargent, ¢ amb rds C. 
§ A Literary Inquiry “The Eftec of the Crusades.” A) 


nol Fran Is Ww ell ; 
1. A Conf rence “wn very 





’ among the Ancients, in the Fs uda 

Ages, and in Modern Times.”—Thoma Dwight, Sp i gfield Johu 
Henry Warland, Cambridge Horatio Wood, .Ver burypo t 

5. A Forensi Disputation. * Whether a State have a right t 

recede trom the Union.”—John Hubbard Eaton, Borford ; Ed 


ward William Hook, Castine, Me. 


6. A Colloquial Discussion * The Standard of Taste.’”—Hen1 
Russell Cleveland, Lancaster ; Charles Cushing Paine, Boston 

7. A Dissertation. “The Benefit accruing to an individual fro! 
a knowledge of the Physical Sciences.’—James Lloyd Englis! 


Boston. 

®. A Conference. “The Poets of England, Spain, France, and 
Italy.”—Geores Bartlett, Plymouth Ben nin Varnum (rownim 
shield, Salem; Francis Dwignt, Springfield; Charles Ritchie 
Boston. , 

4%, A Poem.—Samuel M. E. Kittle, Dorchester. 

10. A Literary Discussion. “ Char ves in English Sty le, since 
the time of Milton.”—Edmund Quincy, Boston; John Winslow 
Whitman, Boston. 

11. An Oration in English. “ Of Living in Times of great In 
tellectual Excitement.”—William Augustus Stearns, Bedford. 

12. A Deliberative Discussion. “ Comparative advantage 
Politics and Literature, as Professions in thi Country.” W illia 
Hathorne Brooks, Salem ; Cornelius Conway Felton, Saugus. 

13. An Oration in English. “The Diffusion of Scientific Kno 
ledge among the People.’”—Edmund Lambert Cushing, Lunenburg 





14. A Dissertation. “ Prospects of Young Men in the different 
Learned Professions.”—Seth Sweetser, .Vewburyport. 


15. An Oration in English, in which the Founders and Beneta 
tors of the University are commemorated.—Thomas Davis, Bosto 


Ever: 1ses of Candidates for the Decree of Master of Arts. 


1. An Oration in English. “ The Importance of Efforts 
Institutions for the Diffusion of Knowledge.”—Mr. Edward B 
Emerson, Boston. 

2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin Mr. Elias Hasket Derb 


Boston 


